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For  Your  Information 

It’s  good  to  be  on  board. 

Since  becoming  the  Director  of  DoD  High 
School  News  Service  in  October,  I’ve  been 
looking  forward  to  having  the  opportunity  to  let 
you  know  my  background  and  that  of  my  staff. 

When  I started  the  Navy  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  program  at  Marquette  Univer- 
sity in  1972,  I had  three  goals  — a good  edu- 
cation, a job  with  real  responsibility  and  an  op- 
portunity to  travel.  Through  the  military,  I've 
been  able  to  meet  those  goals  time  and  time 
again. 

I earned  a bachelor’s  in  journalism  from 
Marquette  and,  later,  the  Navy  picked  up  the 
tab  when  I earned  my  master’s  in  journalism 
and  public  affairs  from  The  American  Universi- 
ty. I served  as  an  executive  officer,  an  anti- 
submarine warfare  officer  and  in  the  recruiting 
arena  before  becoming  a public  affairs  officer. 
My  travels  have  taken  me  to  Hanoi,  Guam,  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
Samoa,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  Austra- 
lia, Indonesia,  Midway,  Panama,  Morocco, 
Spain,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Luxemborg,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Now,  one  of  my  jobs  is  to  tell  students  what 
a job,  or  even  a career,  in  the  military  is  like. 
PROFILE  is  the  vehicle  for  accomplishing  it. 
The  magazine  succeeds  because  the  staff  is 
so  well  qualified  for  the  job. 

The  Deputy  Director,  Army  Major  Gerard 


Haag,  has  a bachelor’s  in  political  science 
and  a law  degree  from  Gonzaga  University  in 
Spokane,  Wash.  He’s  served  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J; 
Bremerhaven,  Germany  and  Alexandria,  Va. 

Air  Force  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry,  our 
managing  editor,  has  several  degrees,  includ- 
ing a B.S.  in  business/management  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  an  M.S.  in  sys- 
tems management  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He’s  been  stationed  in 
Korea  three  times  and  in  Oklahoma  and 
Hawaii. 

Navy  Journalist  1st  Class  Lorenzo  Garcia 
served  in  the  Army  before  joining  the  Navy  in 
1986.  He’s  made  Mediterranean  deployments 
aboard  the  carrier  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
the  sub  tender  USS  Vulcan.  He’s  currently  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Our  circulation  manager  is  Air  Force  Staff 
Sergeant  Jim  Shuff.  He  has  a pair  of  asso- 
ciate degrees  and  has  served  at  Aviano  Air 
Base,  Italy,  and  at  RAF  Kemble,  England. 

Army  Sergeant  Don  Wrenn  is  a photo- 
journalist who  has  served  in  Korea  and  at  the 
U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  in  Florida. 

Marine  Corps  Corporal  Karl  Ulrich  is  on  his 
first  “hitch”  and  served  at  the  Fleet  Home 
Town  News  Center  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  before 
joining  the  PROFILE  staff. 

In  PROFILE,  you’re  getting  the  scoop  from 
folks  who  have  been  around.  They  know 
what  they’re  writing  about.  I encourage  you 
to  take  advantage  and  read  on. 


Commander  E.H.  Lundquist,  USN 
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This  magazine  is  designed  to  inform  young 
people  and  guidance  personnel  about  the 
benefits,  opportunities,  privileges  and  pro- 
grams available  in  the  military  services. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  determined 
that  publication  of  this  periodical  is  necessary 
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SHOT 


The  date  is  Feb.  9,  1991.  The 
place — Southern  Kuwait.  Marine 
Corps  AV-8  Harrier  Pilot  Captain 
Russell  Sanborn,  and  his  group  commander,  Colonel 
John  Bioty,  are  flying  their  jets  on  a routine  bombing 
mission  in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Their  orders:  to  bomb  enemy  strongholds  before 
returning  to  base. 

The  bombing  will  be  successful... but  only  one  of 
them  will  return. 

By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

'n  hot!”  calls  Bioty,  as  he  dives  toward 
the  enemy. 

“Roger... Six  clear,”  responds 

Sanborn. 

The  mission  was  going  perfectly 
and,  as  Sanborn  turned  to  look 
over  his  left  shoulder,  he 
expected  to  see 
exploding  ordnance 
and  bombed-out 
bunkers. 


Instead,  he 
saw  a heat- 
seeking missile 
heading  straight 
for  his  engine. 
Less  than  a second 
later,  he  froze  in  horror 
as  he  watched  his  left  wing  explode. 

THE  EJECTION 

Immediately,  the  plane  spun  out  of  control.  San- 
born was  8,000  feet  above  the  desert  floor  and  fall- 
ing rapidly.  Unable  to  control  the  aircraft  any 
longer,  he  knew  he  only  had  one  option.  It  was  time 
to  eject. 

“As  soon  as  I punched  out,  the  plane  fell  away 
from  me,”  said  Sanborn.  “And  there  I was,  just  hang- 
ing from  a chute  looking  down  over  bad-guy  land. 

“The  sudden  silence  was  eerie.  All  I could  see  were 
bunkers  and  trenches  all  over  the  place.” 

Drifting  downward,  Sanborn  grabbed  his  radio  in 
an  attempt  to  contact  friendly  forces. 


“Any  aircraft.  Any  aircraft.  This 
is  ‘Jump  57.’  I am  alive  and  in  good 
condition,  parachuting  over  southern 
Kuwait.  Over.” 

“I  knew  they  couldn’t  rescue  me,”  said 
Sanborn.  “But  one  thing  I wanted  to 
accomplish  was  to  let  them  know  that  I was 
alive  and  in  good  condition  so  if  they  later 
found  my  body  in  the  desert,  or  they  never 
found  me  at  all,  they  could  surmise  I was 
killed  by  the  Iraqis  once  I was  on  the  ground.” 

But  Sanborn’s  message  went  unheard.  Again  he 
tried  the  radio. 

“Any  aircraft.  Any  aircraft.  I repeat.  This  is  Jump 
57.’  Do  you  read  me?  Over.” 

Still  nothing.  Sanborn  realized  the  radio  was  dead 
and,  if  he  didn’t  come  up  with  a plan  soon,  he  would 
be  next . . . 

ON  THE  GROUND 

Just  when  it  seemed  Sanborn’s  luck  had  run  out,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  carried  his  chute  over  a sand 
dune  and  set  him  down  next  to  an  empty  bunker.  He 
still  had  a chance. 

“I  thought  I could  bury  my  parachute  and  try  to 
hide,”  said  Sanborn.  “But  10  minutes  later,  here 
come  12  Iraqi  soldiers  carrying  machine  guns.” 
Sanborn  looked  at  the  12  heavily-armed  men  and 
then  stared  down  at  his  small  9mm  pistol.  He  knew 
the  game  was  up. 

"I  thought  I could  bury  my  parachute  and  try  to 
hide.  But  10  minutes  later,  here  come  12  Iraqi 
soldiers  carrying  machine  guns." 
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CAPTURED 

“They  took  my  pistol  away, 
searched  me  and  then  grabbed  the 
radio,”  said  Sanborn.  “You  can 
imagine  their  hostility.  We’ve  been 
causing  all  this  damage  on  them, 
they’ve  been  causing  zero  on  us.  Now,  all 
of  a sudden,  they  had  someone  in  their 
hands  to  take  out  their  frustrations.  And 
that’s  what  they  did.” 

Tied  up  and  blindfolded,  Sanborn  was 
thrown  into  a bunker  where  he  was  repeat  - 
edly  kicked  and  hit  with  rifle  butts  while 
Iraqi  soldiers  yelled  in  broken  English. 

“I  shot  you.  I shot  you,”  shouted  one  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  beatings  continued.  Sanborn  remained  in  the 
bunker  until  nightfall  when  his  captors  threw  him 
into  a pick-up  truck  and  headed  north  into  the 
heart  of  Iraq. 

“We’re  on  this  little  two-lane  road  in  the  middle 
of  desert,  and  this  guy  is  driving  80  miles  per  hour 
with  the  lights  off,”  said  Sanborn.  “Frh  thinking, 
‘This  is  just  great.  I’ve  survived  a missile  attack, 

I’ve  survived  the  ejection,  I’ve  survived  the  first  six 
hours  on  the  ground,  and  now,  I’m  going  to  die  in  an 
auto  accident.’” 

But  the  driver  was  either  careful  or  lucky,  and  30 
minutes  later  Sanborn  was  in  a new  bunker  facing 
more  frustrated  soldiers  and  more  beatings. 

Two  days  later,  after  undergoing  an  interrogation 
that  burst  both  his  eardrums,  Sanford  was  thrown 
into  a Baghdad  prison  cell.  It  would  be  his  home  for 
the  next  26  days. 

IMPRISONED 

“It  was  a small  room  with  cement  walls  and  a cold 
cement  floor,”  said  Sanborn.  “Your  bathroom  was  a 
can,  and  there  was  one  window. . .about  two  bricks 
high  and  two  bricks  wide.  But  it  was  way  up  top,  so 
you  couldn’t  see  out.” 

Sanborn,  however,  was  not  alone.  Later  that  night 
he  discovered  there  were  other  American  and  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  the  prison,  including  U.S.  Army 
Specialist  David  Lockett. 

“Most  of  us  (prisoners)  had  diarrhea  from  the  poor 
food  and  hygiene,”  said  Sanborn.  “They  gave  diar- 
rhea pills  to  some  of  the  other  guys,  but  they 
thought  pilots  were  especially  evil  people  so  they 


wouldn’t  give  me  any . . . but  they 
did  give  some  to  David.  So,  when- 
ever they  let  us  out  of  our  cells  to 
empty  our  buckets,  he  would  hide 
the  pills  somewhere  in  the  bath- 
room and  when  it  was  my  turn  to  go 
in,  I would  get  them.” 

Unable  to  bathe  or  even  brush  his  teeth, 
Sanborn  used  thread  from  his  prison 
uniform  as  dental  floss  and  his  finger  as  a 
toothbrush. 

“They  try  to  take  away  your  dignity,” 
explained  Sanborn,  “and  you  can’t  fight  them 
physically.  So,  if  they  don’t  give  you  silverware, 
you  refuse  to  eat  like  an  animal.  I would  drink  it 
from  the  bowl. 

“The  incredible  boredom  was  your  worst  enemy. 

I love  golf.  So,  I’d  try  to  play  golf  in  my  head.  I’d 
pretend  I’m  on  the  first  hole . . . the  wind  is  brisk . . . 
it’s  a difficult  shot. . .and  he  steps  up  to  the  ball. 

I could  play  a whole  round  in  about  an  hour.” 

Meanwhile,  in  North  Carolina,  Sanborn’s  wife 
Linda  was  praying  her  husband  was  at  least  still 
alive. 

“As  soon  as  I saw  Colonel  Dempsey  (Sanborn’s 
stateside  commander)  and  the  chaplain  at  the  door,  I 
thought,  ‘Oh  my  God,  he’s  dead,”’  said  Linda.  “But 
Colonel  Dempsey  was  quick  to  say  it  wasn’t  the 
worst,  he  was  only  missing.” 

THE  BOMBINGS 

While  Sanborn  fought  his  own  war,  the  allied 
forces  pressed  on,  bombing  Baghdad  with  everything 
they  had. 

“As  soon  as  it  got  dark,  you  could  hear  the  sirens 
crank  up  and  then  you’d  hear  the  bombs  dropping 
and  the  ground  shaking.  You  couldn’t  do  anything 
other  than  hope  they  were  accurate  and  weren’t  aim- 
ing at  where  you  happened  to  be.  You  just  sat  on 
your  foam  pad  and  cheered  on  the  home  team.  I 
figured  if  a bomb  drops  close  enough  to  knock  one  of 
my  walls  down,  then  hey,  that’s  my  way  out  of  here. 
Where  is  a white  Caucasian  going  to  go  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Baghdad?  I don’t  know,  but  it’s  better  than  be- 
ing where  I am  now. 

CEASEFIRE 

“Finally,  one  night,  the  bombing  stopped.  One  of 
the  guards  came  up  and  said,  ‘Congratulations  the 
war  is  over.’  The  next  thing  I knew  I had  a tooth- 
brush, I had  a spoon,  and  I’m  thinking,  ‘This  is 
great... I’ve  got  a toothbrush!”’ 

After  being  given  soap  and  sprayed  with  cologne, 
Sanborn  and  the  other  21  allied  prisoners  were 
taken  to  a hotel  room  in  downtown  Baghdad. 
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An  AV-8  Harrier. 


“They  were  trying  to  make  amends  at  the  very 
end,”  said  Sanborn,  with  a cynical  grin.  “They  kept 
saying,  ‘Now,  you  Americans  don’t  change  your 
ideas.  When  you  get  back,  you  tell  them  how  good 
we  treat  you.’  We  were  like,  ‘Sure  pal,  thanks  for  all 
the  hospitality.’” 

HOME  AT  LAST 

It  would  take  10  days,  traveling  over  14,000  miles, 
before  Sanborn  was  safely  back  home  with  his 
family. 

Still  flying  with  the  same  squadron,  Sanborn  and 
his  wife  agree  the  experience  hasn’t  changed  them 
much.  In  fact,  unless  you  noticed  a small  black  rib- 
bon on  his  chest  and  knew  what  it  meant,  you’d 
probably  never  know  Sanborn  had  ever  been  a POW. 

“Sometimes  though,”  admits  Sanborn,  “I’ll  be  hav- 
ing a bad  day,  and  I’ll  start  to  get  upset. . .But  then 
I feel  a sudden  flush  come  over  me  and  I just  start 
laughing.  That’s  when  it  hits  me... today  is  great!” ^ 


Captain  Russell  Sanborn  and  his  wife,  Linda,  answer 
questions  at  a press  conference. 
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U.S.  Marine  Corns  Photo 


Sanborn’s  downed  AV-8  Harrier. 

v 


Sanborn  and  his  wife,  Linda,  look  through  a scrapbook  of  newspaper  clippings  gathered  by  his  father. 
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War 

°f  the  l\/QrC[S 


By  Sergeant  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 

You’re  standing  in  the 

middle  of  the  desert  ankle 
deep  in  hot  sand.  Less 
than  800  yards  ahead  of  you  is  an 
Iraqi  bunker.  Without  firing  a 
shot,  you  and  two  other  soldiers 
take  action  that  leads  to  the 
surrender  of  hundreds  of  Iraqi 
infantrymen. 

Impossible?  Not  if  you’ve  got  the 
right  weapon. 

That  weapon  is  Psychological 
Operations,  better  known  as 
PSYOP. 

Psychological  operations  soldiers 
are  experts  in  altering  the  “psy- 
chological environment”  of  the 
battlefield  and  the  mindset  of 
foreign  audiences  outside  the 
combat  area.  In  essence,  they  work 
to  convince  enemy,  neutral  and 
friendly  nations  and  forces  to  take 
actions  favorable  to  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

Their  tools  include  radio  and 
television  broadcasts,  face-to-face 
communications  and  leaflets, 
posters  and  other  printed  matter 
that  is  distributed. 

When  PSYOP  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, the  results  can  be  stag- 
gering. 

The  mass  surrender  of  Iraqi 
soldiers  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  PSYOP  personnel,  cited 
an  Army  Special  Operations 
Command  report. 

Using  leaflets,  radio  broadcasts 
and  loudspeakers,  PSYOPs  units 
told  Iraqi  soldiers  how  to  sur- 


render and  survive  as  a viable 
alternative  to  their  uncaring 
leadership. 

Loudspeaker  teams,  just  a small 
part  of  the  overall  PSYOP  picture, 
were  with  every  U.S.  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  and  British 
maneuver  unit.  They  were 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of 
combatants  on  both  sides  of  the 
lines  and  supported  humanitarian 
assistance  efforts  to  the  Kurdish 
rebels. 

The  mass  surrender  of  Iraqi 
soldiers  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm  was  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  PSYOP  per- 
sonnel, cited  an  Army  Spe- 
cial Operations  Command 
report. 


The  value  of  the  loudspeaker 
teams  was  illustrated  dramatical- 
ly on  Feb.  20,  1991,  when  a three- 
man  team  lead  by  Captain 
Thomas  Wright  broadcast  a mes- 
sage that  led  to  the  surrender  of 
an  entire  Iraqi  battalion. 

“We  got  a call  asking  for  sup- 
port broadcasting  to  a bunker 
inside  Iraq,”  Wright,  of  the  9th 
PSYOP  Battalion  (Airborne), 
recalled.  “The  bunker  had  been 
the  target  of  bombing  attacks.  I 
custom  wrote  the  surrender 
appeal  to  let  them  know  that  they 
had  the  option  to  live,  or  face  even 
more  bombings.” 

Unknown  to  Wright  at  the  time 


was  that  the  site  wasn’t  just  over 
the  border  — it  was  about  36 
miles  inside  Iraq. 

“We  arrived  on  site  and  tried  to 
broadcast  the  message  from  the 
helicopter  we  were  in,”  said  Staff 
Sergeant  Edward  Fivel,  a member 
of  Wright’s  team.  “The  message 
wasn’t  getting  to  them  because  of 
the  rotor  wash,  so  we  asked  the 
pilot  to  put  us  on  the  ground.” 

Once  on  the  ground  the  team, 
unloaded  weapons  slung  on  their 
backs,  began  broadcasting  toward 
the  bunker  about  800  yards  away. 

The  sound  of  the  helicopter  still 
washed  out  the  message  so  the 
helicopter  and  the  AH-64  Apache 
attack  helicopters  flanking  it 
moved  back,  said  Wright.  He  then 
ran  forward  with  the  speakers 
while  Fivel  and  a linguist  broad- 
cast the  message. 

“The  next  thing  I knew,  the 
chopper  was  picking  up  the 
captain  and  swinging  around  to 
pick  us  up,”  said  Fivel.  The  team 
counted  about  20  Iraqis  leaving 
the  bunker  before  the  chopper 
headed  back  for  fuel. 

When  the  team  landed  they 
were  greeted  by  cheering  soldiers. 

“What’s  going  on?”  asked 
Wright. 

He  said  he  was  shocked  to  learn 
his  team  had  broadcast  to  a com- 
plex of  bunkers  and  an  entire 
battalion,  including  its  command- 
er, had  surrendered.  Three  men 
had  caused  the  surrender  of  420 
without  a single  shot  being  fired. 

When  these  guys  talk,  people 
listen.  ^ 
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CEASE  RESISTANCE-BE  SAFE 

To  seek  refuge  safely,  the  bearer  must 
strictly  adhere  to  the  following  procedures 

1.  Remove  magazine  from  your  weapon 

2.  Sling  your  weapon  over  your  left 
shoulder,  muzzle  down. 

3.  Have  both  arms  raised  above  your 
head. 

4.  Approach  the  Multi-National  Forces' 
ositions  slowly,  with  the  lead  soldier 
olding  this  document  above  his  head. 

5.  If  you  do  this  you  will  not  die. 


During  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  about 
14  million  leaflets 
were  dropped  on  Iraqi 
troops.  The  illustra- 
tions were  on  the 
front  portion  of 
some  of  these  leaf- 
lets; the  text  was 
printed  on  the  back. 
Other  leaflets  warned 
the  Iraqis  that  the  larg- 
est conventional  bomb 
in  history  would  be 
dropped  on  them  un- 
less they  surrendered. 
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With  a naval  commission  as  the  goal 
these  students  are  at  the.  . . 


Head  of  the  Class 


Story  and  photos  by 

Journalist  1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 

“...I  solemnly  swear  that  I will  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.” 

Those  words  are  part  of  the  oath  of  office  taken 
by  hundreds  of  university  students  each  year 
when  they  receive  their  commissions  as  Navy 
ensigns  or  Marine  Corps  second  lieutenants. 

The  day  they  recite  that  oath  marks  the  beginning 
of  a new  road  and  new  challenges.  And,  if  you’re  one 


of  the  fortunate  ones  who  has  made  it  this  far,  it’s  a 
good  bet  you’ve  met  the  academic  challenge  head- 
on— and  shined  while  doing  so. 

The  most  well-known  vehicle  students  use  on  the 
highway  to  a Navy  commission  is  the  Navy  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps  (NROTC)  program. 

Under  the  program,  qualified  students  can  receive 
a two-  to  four-year  scholarship  and  a commission  in 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  once  they  complete  their 
studies. 

A recent  study  of  66  NROTC  units  across  the 
United  States  showed  NROTC  graduates  have  a 
grade  point  average  about  1.10  points  higher  than 


The  classroom  environment  is  just  part  of  the  experience  of  being  an  NROTC  midshipman. 
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their  university  peers. 

There  are  strong  signs  such  suc- 
cess has  a long-term  effect.  Cap- 
tain F.  Richard  Whalen,  who  com- 
mands the  NROTC  unit  in  the 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  area,  said  a 
look  at  a recent  group  of  promo- 
tion selections  for  the  rank  of  com- 
mander (0-5)  revealed  NROTC 
graduates  had  a high  selection 
rate. 

“These  were  students  with  no 
money— just  trying  to  hang  in  for 
their  commission.  Reason? ...  as  a 
group,  they  had  to  work  harder 
than  the  others,”  Whalen 
explained. 

A typical  week  for  an  NROTC 
midshipman  includes  two  physical 
training  sessions,  a drill  day,  eight 
to  15  hours  of  study  hall/tutoring, 
three  hours  of  naval  science  class- 
es and  a full  course  load.  Students 
are  required  to  wear  uniforms 
once  a week. 

What’s  the  benefit?  Midshipman 
Rebecca  Wilton,  an  NROTC  stu- 
dent at  Norfolk  State  University, 

Va.,  put  it  simply:  “...Leadership 
and  supervisory  traits.” 

Along  with  that,  NROTC  students  on  scholarship 
don’t  have  the  financial  worries  or  career  choice 
dilemmas  some  of  their  peers  do.  Midshipman 
Brigitte  Lott,  who  also  attends  Norfolk  State,  said 
many  of  her  college  friends  have  those  concerns. 
“They  realize  just  how  good  the  NROTC  program  is. 
You  have  the  security  of  knowing  that  you’ll  have  a 
job  when  you  graduate.” 

High  school  graduates  who  want  to  qualify  for  an 
NROTC  scholarship  must  score  at  least  500  on  the 
math  section  and  450  on  the  verbal  portion  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT).  If  accepted  into 
NROTC,  a student  without  prior  military  service 
must  complete  degree  requirements  by  age  25.  A 
person  with  prior  military  service  must  earn  the 
degree  by  age  29. 

If  your  SAT  scores  aren’t  up  to  par,  the  Broadened 
Opportunity  for  Officer  Selection  and  Training 
(BOOST)  program  is  another  option.  Under  BOOST, 
high  school  grads  can  enlist  in  the  Navy  with  15 
months  of  preparatory  school  training  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  guaranteed  in  their  enlistment  contract. 
BOOST  is  designed  to  make  participants  more  com- 


petitive for  selection  for  NROTC  or  the  Naval 
Academy. 

BOOST  applicants  without  prior  service  must  be 
17-21  years  old.  Prior  service  applicants  can  be  up  to 
24  years  old. 

People  currently  on  active  duty  have  a third  route 
to  a commission— the  Enlisted  Commissioning  Pro- 
gram. Servicemembers  selected  for  the  program  are 
full-time  students  who  remain  on  active  duty  with 
full  pay  and  benefits.  They  pay  the  full  cost  of  their 
education  and  must  complete  degree  requirements 
by  age  31. 

An  ECP  student  who  attends  a campus  that  has 
an  NROTC  unit  will  interact  with  that  unit  on  a 
regular  basis.  An  ECP  student  attending  a school 
that  doesn’t  have  an  NROTC  unit  will  still  get  a 
chance  to  develop  his  or  her  military  skills  during 
the  summer  with  an  active  duty  unit. 

What  NROTC,  BOOST  and  ECP  have  in  common 
is  an  emphasis  on  hitting  the  books  on  land  in  order 
to  eventually  lead  the  way  at  sea. 

If  the  NROTC  study  findings  are  any  indication, 
the  idea  is  working.  # 
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Captain  Lou  McDonald,  an  F-117A  Stealth  pilot,  autographs  a photo  for  a visitor  to  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.’s, 
Open  House. 


Visitors  get  a unique  view  of 
the  C-5  Galaxy,  one  of  the 
largest  aircraft  in  the  world. 
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The  Thunderbirds  show  what  precision  flying  is 
all  about. 


OPEN 

HOUSE 

Story  and  photos  by  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 

hen’s  the  last  time  you  went  to  an  event 
that  drew  20,000  people  and  you  got  in  for 
free? 

And,  hey,  I’m  not  talking  about  having  to  sneak  in 
either! 

At  most  military  bases,  it  happens  about  once  a 
year.  The  show  is  commonly  known  as  an  “open 
house.”  And  you’re  invited. 

On  the  surface,  an  open  house  is  a pretty  straight- 
forward deal.  The  base  is  open  to  the  public  and  peo- 
ple can  get  an  up-close  look  at  what  the  military  is 
all  about.  That  means  you  get  to  see  such  things  as 
the  F-117A  Stealth  fighter  or  a variety  of  other 
planes.  Or,  you  can  spend  time  handling  the  weap- 
ons the  security  police  work  with  on  a regular  basis. 
Usually,  there’s  entertainment  too.  That  can  range 
from  a local  band  to  a performance  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Thunderbirds  aerial  demonstration  team. 

And,  if  you  get  hungry,  the  costs  for  hot  dogs,  ham- 
burgers and  soft  drinks  are  pretty  reasonable. 

Why’s  the  military  so  big  on  open  houses?  Partial- 
ly, it  has  to  do  with  being  a good  neighbor.  Military 
bases  rely  very  heavily  on  the  goodwill  of  local  com- 
munities in  order  to  accomplish  their  missions. 

Another  consideration  is  that  an  open  house  ena- 
bles the  public  to  see  what  their  tax  dollars  are  be- 
ing used  for. 

Everybody  wins.  The  public  learns  about  the  mili- 
tary and  the  military  gets  a chance  to  thank  the  lo- 
cal community  for  its  support. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  is  a good  time  for  all 
who  take  part.  The  next  time  you  hear  about  an 
open  house  in  your  area,  check  it  out.  After  all,  you 
can’t  beat  the  price!  ^ 

The  weapons  the  Air  Force  security  police  use  get 
an  up-close  inspection  from  some  interested 
onlookers. 
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A 

1 Special ' 
Kind  of 


Soldier 


A Special  Forces  sniper  team  during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 


By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

In  1991,  the  U.S.  military  buried  its  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen  and  Marines  who  were  killed  in  ac- 
tion during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  But  there  was 
something  very  different  when  the  U.S.  Army  buried 
Captain  Angelo  Manoloules.  Manoloules  was  still 
alive! 

Manoloules  is  a Special  Forces  officer  and,  for  him, 
being  buried  alive  was  no  accident.  He  volunteered 
for  it. 

Manoloules’  “burial”  was  actually  training  for  a 
special  reconnaissance  mission  in  which  he  and  a 
team  of  four  others  were  to  observe  enemy  move- 
ments from  the  confines  of  a periscope-equipped  box 
buried  beneath  the  sand.  However,  as  Desert  Storm 
unfolded,  Manoloules’  mission  changed  and  he  was 
never  buried  behind  enemy  lines.  But  the  training 
he  went  through  is  indicative  of  the  demands  of  be- 
ing in  the  Special  Forces. 

“We  called  it  the  hide-sight,”  said  Manoloules. 

“We  started  with  a regular  sandbag  hole,  and  ended 
up  with  a really  extravagant  four-by-eight-by-four 


(foot)  plywood  box.  We  could  put  one  into  the  ground 
in  less  than  three  hours,  and  we  could  stay  in  it  for 
up  to  five  days.” 

Manoloules’  team  included  a medic,  communica- 
tions man,  sniper  and  a demolitions  expert.  Their 
purpose:  to  infiltrate  enemy  lines,  bury  themselves 
and  report  any  enemy  sightings  back  to  command 
headquarters. 

“We  had  a periscope  to  see  with  and  commo-gear 
(communications  equipment)  to  send  messages,”  said 
Manoloules.  “We’d  paste  burlap  on  the  scope,  roll  it 
in  the  local  sand,  and  then  place  some  shrubbery 
around  it  for  camouflage. 

“We  rehearsed  how  to  sleep  and  how  to  take  care 
of  the  personal  things  you  need  to  take  care  of  with 
five  men  in  the  hole.  Once  you  were  in  the  hole,  you 
were  in  for  the  duration.  And  I’ll  tell  you  what,  that 
thing  wasn’t  a box,  it  was  a coffin.” 

With  little  room  for  supplies,  the  team  was  equipped 
with  only  their  weapons,  chemical  suits,  15  slices  of 
bread  and  10  quarts  of  water. 

“Your  body  doesn’t  need  much  when  you’re  just 
sitting  up  or  sleeping,”  explained  Manoloules. 
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Name  — Captain  Angelo  Mano- 
loules. 

Duty  title  — Special  Forces  oper- 
ation detachment  commander  and 
budget  officer. 

Birthdate  — Oct.  11,  1960. 
Hometown  — Winthrop,  Mass. 
High  School  — Winthrop  High 
School. 

College  — Suffolk  University  in 
Boston. 


A member  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox church,  Manoloules  was  possi- 
bly better  prepared  for  this  than 
anyone,  having  fasted  for  40  days 
on  bread  and  water  during  college. 

In  fact,  it  was  his  Greek  heri- 
tage that  influenced  him  to  join 
the  Special  Forces. 

“I  grew  up  in  an  immigrant 
household,”  said  Manoloules.  “My 
dad  was  right  off  the  boat.  He 
fought  with  the  guerillas  in 
Greece,  and  I grew  up  with  gueril- 
la warfare  stories  of  him  as  a par- 
tisan. So,  I wanted  to  come  into 
the  SF  to  do  the  same  type  of 
missions.” 

As  Desert  Storm  got  underway,  Manoloules’  hide- 
sight  mission  was  cancelled  and  he  and  his  team 
were  ordered  to  infiltrate  Kuwait  City.  The  new 
mission:  Operation  Document  Exploitation. 

“Our  mission  was  to  go  into  places  where  we 
thought  they  had  Iraqi  forces  and  try  to  grab  any 
charts,  diagrams  or  anything  to  send  back  to  intelli- 
gence,” said  Manoloules.  “We  didn’t  have  the  lan- 
guage capability  to  know  what  was  important  and 
what  wasn’t,  so  we  just  tried  to  grab  as  much  as  we 
could.” 

“We’d  check  the  buildings  on  the  outside,  and 
make  sure  they  didn’t  have  positions  we  might  take 
sniper  fire  from.  Then  we  just  started  at  ground 
level  and  worked  our  way  up,  checking  for  booby 
traps  and  clearing  the  rooms  as  we  went.” 

Manoloules  and  his  men  were  also  ordered  to  se- 
cure the  American  Embassy  and  protect  it  from  ene- 
my attack. 

Having  covered  so  many  missions,  you  might  call 
Manoloules  a “jack-of-all-trades.”  But,  during  the 
mission  that  covered  him,  perhaps  “jack-in-the-box” 
would  be  more  appropriate.  # 


Captain  Angelo  Manoloules 


Major  — Finance. 

Marital  Status  — Married  to  the  former  Lisa  Snay, 
with  two  children,  Erik  and  Lindsay. 

Reason  you  joined  the  Special  Services  — Patri- 
otism and  the  ability  to  work  in  a variety  of  situa- 
tions. 

Favorite  aspect  of  the  Special  Forces  — Work- 
ing with  other  SF  soldiers. 

Least  favorite  aspect  of  the  Special  Forces  — 
Paperwork. 

Proudest  moment  in  the  Army  — Returning  from 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Favorite  TV  show  — Top  Cops. 

Favorite  movie  — The  Sound  of  Music. 

Favorite  book  — Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Favorite  food  — A steak  and  cheese  sub  from 
T’Anthony’s  in  Boston. 

Hobbies  — Bike  riding  and  scuba  diving. 

If  you  had  15  minutes  on  national  television, 
what  would  you  say?  — The  backbone  of  America 
is  the  people,  and  what  they  do  or  do  not  do  makes 
the  difference  between  a great  nation  and  a weak 
nation.  It’s  a team  effort  and  everybody  is  on  the 
team. 

What  would  you  like  it  to  say  on  your  epitaph? 

— He  made  the  difference. 
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Sgt.  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 


A mortarman  adjusts  the  battlesight  on  a 60mm  mor- 
tar before  firing  it. 

By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

Faster  than  a speeding  artillery  shell,  more 
powerful  than  an  exploding  hand  grenade,  able  to 
leap  tall  mountains  with  a single  round.  It’s  the  ar- 
tillery. It’s  the  infantry.  No,  it’s  the  mortarman. 

A melting  pot  of  military  strength  and  strategy, 
the  mortarman  combines  the  power  of  the  artillery 
with  the  maneuverability  of  a rifleman,  creating  a 
weapon  capable  of  destroying  an  enemy  39  football 
fields  away  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  watch  a 
Michael  Jordan  commercial.  And,  no,  it  isn’t  the 
shoes. 

“We  could  be  walking  along,  3,600  meters  behind 
the  infantry,  and  all  of  a sudden. . .Bam!  We’ve  got  a 
fire  mission,”  explained  Corporal  Troy  Dando,  a mor- 
tarman with  the  2nd  Marine  Division.  “A  good 
team,  like  ours,  can  have  the  gun  set  up  and  rounds 
going  down  range  in  about  45  seconds. 

“If  you  call  in  an  air  strike,  there’s  lots  of  people  to 
talk  to,  and  it  can  take  three  to  five  minutes.  That’s 
a lot  of  people  getting  killed  during  those  three  or 
four  extra  minutes.” 

Speed  and  mobility  aren’t  the  only  advantages.  A 
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The  mortarman  is  the  man  the  infantry  turns  to  when  b 
quickly. 

Shelling 
it  Out! 

mortar  round  is  capable  of  doing  far  more  than  a 
rifleman’s  5.56mm  bullet.  Its  mission  — to  boldly  go, 
where  no  bullet  has  gone  before. 

“If  a rifleman  can’t  get  the  enemy  because  of  ob- 
stacles or  fortification,  a mortarman  can  blow  right 
through  the  obstacles  or  come  in  from  overhead  and 
drop  down  on  them,”  said  Dando.  “If  the  enemy  has 
sandbags  in  front  of  their  position,  we  can  set  a 
point-zero-five  second  delay,  which  allows  the  round 
to  drill  into  the  sandbags  before  exploding.” 


/ firepower  needs  to  be  delivered 


More  bang  for  your  buck,  as  a 
defense  contractor  might  say.  But 
even  the  biggest  bang  in  the  bio- 
sphere won’t  help  an  infantry  unit 
if  they  can’t  see  what  they’re 
shooting  at.  And  so,  said  the 
mortarman,  “Let  there  be 
light.” 

It’s  called  an  illumination  round 
and,  with  the  power  to  burn  at 
100,000  candlewatts,  it  can  easily 
light  up  the  playing  field  of  a Pittsburgh  Pirates 
night  game,  turning  darkness  into  day  for  approxi- 
mately 30  seconds. 

“The  round  is  fired  into  the  air  and  a specially 
designed,  fire-proof  parachute  keeps  it  drifting  over 
the  enemy’s  position,”  explained  Dando. 

Unlike  the  artillery,  which  shares  a similar  mis- 
sion, mortarmen  are  highly  mobile,  and  can  carry 
their  weapon  almost  anywhere. 

And,  unless  they  find  someone  who  can  carry  a 
3-ton  howitzer  on  their  back,  the  mortarman  may  be 
around  for  quite  a while.  ^ 


Two  mortarmen  aim  their  weapon  during  an  exercise  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C. 


Marine  Corps 


Mortarman 

Description  — Sets  up,  maintains  and  fires  mor- 
tars in  support  of  an  infantry  company. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Should  have  a good 
understanding  of  mathematics  and  physics  and  the 
use  of  formulas  and  equations. 

School  — Five-week  course  at  either  Camp  Pen- 
dleton, Calif.,  or  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Weaponeer,  gunsmith. 
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Sgt.  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 


Skies 


lots  of  transient  aircraft,  and 
other  organizations  on  Langley. 

The  data  collection  effort  occurs 
several  ways,  said  Hlywa.  Sky  con- 
ditions can  be  determined  by  sim- 
ply going  outside  and  observing. 
Visibility  range  can  be  found  by 
looking  for  landmarks  located  at 
specific  distances  along  the  land- 
scape. Instruments  are  used  to  de- 
termine temperature  and  dew 
point. 

Some  of  the  devices  are  more 
complex. 

“We  have  a laser  beam  solometer 
which  shoots  a laser  beam  that 
bounces  off  the  cloud  and  hits  a 
mirror . . . how  long  it  takes  tells 
you  how  high  the  cloud  is,”  Hlywa, 
of  Bethany,  Ct.,  said.  The  solometer, 
which  can  also  tell  a cloud’s  thick- 
ness, is  effective  on  clouds  at  an 
altitude  of  12,000  feet  or  below. 

“Anything  above  12,000  feet, 
you  have  to  estimate  how  high  the 
cloud  is . . . and  that  comes  with  ex- 
perience,” Hlywa  said. 

Experience  is  where  the  line  is 
usually  drawn  between  an  observ- 
er, like  Hlywa,  and  a forecaster. 
The  Air  Force  has  both.  The  differ- 
ence is  forecasters  take  the  infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  observers 
and  use  it  to  predict  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Observers  who 
make  the  Air  Force  a career  and 
want  to  stay  in  the  weather 
specialty  eventually  become 
forecasters. 

The  forecaster’s  tools  include 
charts,  numerical  data,  mathemat- 
ical models  and  experience. 

“Basically,  the  toughest  part 
about  the  job  here  is  the  criteria 
we  have  to  forecast  for,”  said  Staff 
Sgt.  Joseph  Federico,  a forecaster 
at  Langley.  “ . . . You  might  look  at 
the  Weather  Channel  and  it  says 
‘Partly  cloudy,  40  percent  chance 
of  rain.’  We  don’t  have  that  luxury 


Eyes  to  the 


Story  and  photos 
by  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 
Every  day  he’s  at  work,  Airman 
1st  Class  David  Hlywa  gazes  at 
the  sky.  Someday,  he’ll  predict  the 
future. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  stuff  of  as- 
trologers or  East  Indian  mystics, 


read  on.  It’s  a bit  more  scientific 
than  that. 

Hlywa  is  a weather  observer  at 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 

He’s  responsible  for  collecting 
data  on  current  weather  condi- 
tions. That  information  is  used  by 
the  base’s  F-15  fighter  pilots,  pi- 


Airman 1st  Class  David  Hlywa  checks  an  instrument  that  determines  visi- 
bility range. 
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Staff  Sergeant  Joseph  Federico  informs  Captain  Scott  Schroeder,  a C-21  pilot,  of  the  weather  conditions  he  can 
expect  once  he’s  airborne. 


being  military  forecasters.  They 
(pilots)  want  to  know  ‘What  time 
is  it  going  to  rain?  How  much  is  it 
going  to  rain?  How  high  are  the 
clouds  going  to  be?’  When  you’re 
dealing  with  fighter  pilots,  they 
have  different  thresholds . . . it’s  a 
lot  more  in-depth.” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  job  is  easi- 
est for  observers  and  forecasters 
when  the  weather  is  calm.  When 
something  like  a thunderstorm  oc- 
curs, the  pace  can  get  hectic. 

“You’re  responsible  for  disse- 
minating the  observations,  but 
they’re  always  changing  rapidly 
(during  thunderstorms),”  Hlywa 
explained.  “So  you’re  constantly 
updating  and  putting  out 
advisories.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  forecasters 
are  busy  adjusting  their  predic- 
tions as  the  new  information 
comes  in. 

Federico  said  predicting  the 
weather  is  a mix  of  science  and 


art,  with  perhaps  a bit  more  em- 
phasis on  the  “art”  aspect. 

“Weather  is  an  inexact  science,” 
he  said.  “I  would  say  less  than 
half  of  it  would  be  where  you  can 
actually  look  at  something  and  go, 
‘Boom  — this  is  going  to  happen 


tomorrow’  with  100  per  cent 
confidence.” 

Mother  Nature’s  unpredictabili- 
ty may  be  frustrating,  but  it’s 
something  observers  and  forecas- 
ters live  with  every  day  — 
“weather”  they  like  it  or  not.  # 


Air  Force 


Weather  Observer/Forecaster 

Description  — Collects,  records  and  analyzes  meteo- 
rological data.  Makes  visual  and  instrument  weather 
observations.  Forecasts  immediate  and  long-range 
weather  conditions. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Physics,  mathematics 
and  geography  are  desirable. 

School  — Observers  spend  12  weeks  at  Chanute  Air 
Force  Base,  111.  Forecasters  spend  six  months  at  Chanute. 
The  technical  school  for  both  specialties  will  move  to 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.,  in  1993. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Meteorologist,  weather  fore- 
caster, weather  observer. 
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Chopper  Jockey 

This  “Rider  on  the  Storm ” flies  to  those  in  distress. 


By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

Lieutenant  Jim  Martin  is  the  only  man  I’ve  ever 
known  who  made  it  over  the  wall  of  Alcatraz. 

No  riptide  or  current  could  ever  stop  him.  He’s 
above  all  that... about  500  feet  above  it. 

Martin  is  a helicopter  pilot  at  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  San  Francisco,  and  when  he’s  not  flying  over 
the  walls  of  Alcatraz,  or  hovering  beside  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  he’s  probably  out  answering  a call  for 
help. 

“We  get  over  300  search-and-rescue  cases  a year,” 
said  Martin.  “They  can  range  anywhere  from  false 
alarms  to  hoisting  people  off  of  ships  that  are  break- 
ing up  100  miles  offshore.” 

When  the  call  is  real,  speed  is  of  the  essence.  And 


it  doesn’t  matter  whether  it’s  day  or  night. 

Martin  recalled  one  rescue  that  was  especially 
tricky. 

“It  was  about  nine  o’clock  at  night  when  the  RCC 
(rescue  coordination  center)  got  the  call,”  said  Mar- 
tin. “A  45-foot  vessel  called  the  San  Pedro  Boy  was 
breaking  up  in  20-foot  seas  about  60  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Santa  Barbara. 

“The  transom  had  broken  off  and  the  hull  was 
split  from  stern  to  bow  with  three  people  still  on 
board.” 

The  ship  was  stranded  between  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
tion Los  Angeles  and  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  San 
Francisco.  Since  the  wind  was  in  San  Francisco’s 
favor,  Martin,  who  was  flying  at  the  time,  got  the 
call. 


A crewman  is  hoisted  to  safety  in  a rescue  basket  by  a Coast  Guard  helicopter. 
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Officer  Profile 


Lieutenant  Jim  Martin 


Since  he  didn’t  have  enough 
fuel,  Martin  had  to  return  to  base. 
He  immediately  took  off  in 
another  helicopter  that  had  been 
readied. 

Upon  sighting  the  San  Pedro 
Boy,  Martin  discovered  the  ship’s 
captain  was  unable  to  leave  the 
bridge.  Someone  had  to  be  on 
board  to  keep  the  ship  steady. 

“We  were  able  to  bring  the  two 
crewmen  off  the  bow  in  the  rescue 
basket,”  said  Martin.  “But,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  hoist,  we 
couldn’t  get  to  the  master  of  the 
boat.” 

Already  flying  in  a backwards 
hover,  Martin  had  to  decide  how  to 
get  the  captain  to  safety. 

“You  have  to  keep  your  emotions 
in  check,  so  you  can  evaluate  the 
situation,”  said  Martin.  “Every 
search-and-rescue  case  is  going  to 
be  different.  You  have  to  consider 
weather  conditions,  the  kind  of 
vessel,  and  how  badly  the  people 
might  be  hurt.  Nothing  is  ever 
routine.  It’s  kind  of  like  a chess 
game,  and  you  have  to  figure  out 
the  next  move.” 

The  next  move  suddenly  became 
obvious.  The  captain  had  waited 
until  all  of  his  crew  members  were 
safely  aboard  the  helicopter,  but 
now  he  only  had  one  choice  — it 
was  time  to  abandon  ship. 

Martin  signaled  the  rescue 
swimmer,  who  immediately  dove 
into  action.  Keeping  the  captain 
afloat  amid  icy  waters,  the  swim- 
mer was  able  to  place  the  captain 
into  the  rescue  basket. 

“That’s  what  a Coast  Guard  pi- 
lot enjoys  the  most,”  said  Martin. 
“Knowing  that  person  might  have 
died  if  you  hadn’t  been  there.” 

Martin  said  some  people  are  gra- 
cious and  go  out  of  their  way  to 
send  letters  and  thank  you  cards, 
while  others  seem  embarrassed 
that  they  needed  to  be  rescued 
and  disappear  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. Either  reaction  is  fine  with 
Martin. 

He  says  knowing  he  saved  a life 
is  reward  enough.  # 


Name  — Lieutenant  Jim  Martin. 
Duty  title  — Coast  Guard  heli- 
copter pilot. 

Nickname  — Woody. 

Birthdate  — April  29,  1964. 
Hometown  — Annandale,  Va. 
High  School  — Bishop  Denis  J. 
O’Connell  in  Arlington,  Va. 
College  — U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

Major  — Civil  engineering. 
Marital  Status  — Single. 
Reason  you  joined  the  Coast 
Guard  — Curiosity  about  its  mis- 
sions. 

Favorite  aspect  of  the  Coast 


Guard  — Saving  lives  and  flying 
the  missions. 

Proudest  moment  in  the  Coast 
Guard  — Graduating  from  the 
academy. 

Favorite  TV  show  — The  evening 
news. 

Favorite  food  — Steak  and  pota- 
toes. 

Hobby  — Bike  riding. 

Last  smart  thing  you  did  — 
Bought  some  panniers  (saddle 
bags)  for  my  mountain  bike. 
Last  dumb  thing  you  did  — 
Backed  my  car  into  my  garage 
door. 
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Sgt.  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 


Navy 


A signalman  uses  the  semaphore  method  of 
visual  communication. 


The  Flag 
Wavers 

Story  and  photo  by 

Journalist  1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 

If  you’ve  ever  seen  a Madonna  video,  you  already 
have  an  idea  what  visual  communication  is. 

If  you  ask  a Navy  signalman  to  describe  the  job  he 
or  she  does,  the  words  “visual  communication”  will 
comprise  much  of  the  answer. 

Signalmen  serve  as  lookouts  and  use  visual  sig- 
nals to  alert  ships  of  possible  dangers  as  well  as  to 
communicate  with  other  ships.  The  tools  they  use  to 
send  or  receive  messages  include  a flashing  light, 
Morse  code,  the  hoisting  of  flags  and  semaphore. 
Semaphore  involves  using  flags  and  specific  arm  po- 
sitions to  send  a message. 

In  an  age  of  fax  machines,  modems  and  satellite 
communications,  the  need  for  signalmen  may  not 
seem  apparent.  However,  when  a message  has  to  be 
sent  over  a short  distance  and  there’s  a requirement 
to  ensure  that  message  isn’t  intercepted  by  the  ene- 
my or  other  unauthorized  persons,  the  need  is  clear. 

Recruits  who  opt  to  become  signalmen  attend  a 
four-week  school  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Seaman  Keith  Bowen,  a signalman  aboard  the  air- 
craft carrier  USS  John  F.  Kennedy,  said  the  hardest 
part  of  the  school  is  learning  how  to  quickly  identify 
68  signal  pennants  and  flags.  Before  you  graduate, 
you  have  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  45  seconds. 

“One  of  the  instructors  at  Orlando  claimed  to  be 
able  to  identify  all  68  pennants  and  flags  in  17  sec- 
onds,” Bowen  said. 

Semaphore  signaling  is  a little  easier,  Bowen  said. 
There  are  only  30  positions  to  learn.  A signalman 
can  send  or  receive  about  25  five- 
letter  groups  in  one  minute  with  semaphore. 

Though  the  technique  is  limited  somewhat  by  its 
short  range,  it’s  useful  because  it’s  less  prone  to  in- 
terception than  flashing  light. 

Bowen  initially  wanted  to  work  in  law  enforce- 
ment. But  after  being  a signalman,  he’s  glad  he’s  do- 
ing what  he’s  doing  instead. 

“It’s  a good  job  and  an  important  one,”  he  says. 

You’ve  got  to  admire  Bowen,  really.  Certainly,  peo- 
ple may  listen  when  E.F.  Hutton  talks.  But  the  sig- 
nalman doesn’t  even  have  to  say  a word  to  get  his 
message  across.  ^ 


Signalman 

Description  — Serves  as  a lookout,  using  visual 
signals  to  alert  ships  of  possible  dangers.  Sends  and 
receives  messages  by  flag  signals  or  flashing  lights. 
Stands  watch  on  the  signal  bridge,  encodes  and  de- 
codes messages  and  maintains  signaling  equip- 
ment. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Good  vision  and 
hearing  and  the  ability  to  express  oneself  clearly  in 
written  and  spoken  form. 

School  — Four  weeks  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Signalman  on  board 
small  boats  and  merchant  ships. 
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Parting  Shots 


Oh,  By  the  Way. . . 


Let  me  be  the  first  to  thank  all  of 
you  folks  who  submitted  entries  for 
the  “What’s  My  Line?"  caption  con- 
test that  ran  in  the  December  1991 
issue.  The  editorial  staff  was  innun- 
dated  with  entries  that  came  from 
places  like  Laramie,  Wyoming,  and 
Douglas,  Nebraska,  and  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and... well,  the  whole  dog- 
gone United  States! 

Anyway,  the  staff  is  culling  through 
all  those  witty  responses  right  now 

— looking  for  the  best  of  the  best. 
Next  month,  the  winner  will  be  an- 
nounced. So  stay  tuned! 

While  I’m  on  the  subject  of  staying 
tuned,  let  me  explain  one  of  the 
ways  the  editors  of  PROFILE  try  to 
stay  tuned  in  to  you,  the  reader.  Be- 
cause the  magazine  circulates  na- 
tionwide, it’s  tough  to  keep  in  touch 
with  each  and  every  one  of  you  on  a 
regular  basis.  That’s  unfortunate,  be- 
cause the  folks  who  put  PROFILE 
together,  and  me  included,  rely  on 
your  feedback  to  let  us  know  what 
types  of  stories  interest  you  the 
most.  We  want  to  know  what  you 
like,  what  you  don’t  like  and  what  we 
can  improve.  The  reason  is  simple 

— it  makes  PROFILE  a better 
magazine. 


While  it’s  impossible  to  meet  with 
each  of  you  individually,  you  can  still 
let  us  know  what  you  think  about  the 
magazine.  In  the  January,  1992  Bas- 
ic Facts  edition,  you’ll  find  a “Read- 
er Survey”  on  Pages  61-62.  Take  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  fill  it  out.  It 
won’t  cost  you  anything  and  your 
ideas  and  opinions  will  help  us 
make  PROFILE  an  even  more  infor- 
mative and  useful  magazine  in  the 
future. 

If  you  missed  the  January  issue 


and  would  like  a copy  of  the  survey, 
please  write  the  following  address 
and  I’ll  send  you  one: 

DOD  High  School  News  Service 
PROFILE 

Bldg.  X-18,  Naval  Station 
Norfolk,  VA  23511-6698 

Or,  you  can  call  (804)  444-2828. 
Anyway,  don't  pass  up  a chance  to 
let  your  voice  be  heard.  ’Cause 
we’re  listening! 


Next  month: 

Navy  SEALs,  Coast  Guard 
Quartermasters,  Caption 
Contest  Winner  and  more! 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


3 1262  09683  2125 


BackTalk 

Each  month,  PROFILE  solicits  comments  from  people  about 
topics.  This  month,  the  journalism  students  at  Norfolk,  Va.’s  Mau 
spoke  out  on  the  question: 

What  effect  will  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union 
rest  of  the  world? 
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Kristine  Wang,  17 

“Hopefully,  the  breakup 
will  help  shake  everyone 
up.  It’ll  set  the  mood  for 
reorganization  across 
the  board  — socially, 
environmentally,  eco- 
nomically, as  well  as  po- 
litically. Hopefully,  the 
changes  will  encourage 
others  to  make  a better 
world  for  the  coming 
century." 


James  Philput,  15 

“The  big  bear  has 
rolled  over  to  have  its 
tummy  rubbed.  The  cra- 
dle of  communism  has 
shattered,  and  new 
capitalists  are  moving  in 
to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
Now  that  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain has  fallen,  now  in- 
dustries and  untapped 
oil  beckon  to  the  rest  of 
the  world." 


Catherine  Henderson, 
18 

“The  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  assist  • 
in  the  change  in  their 
governmental  system 
towards  a more  demo- 
cratically based  system, 
which  may. . . instill  ef- 
forts in  other  non- 
democratic  nations  to 
shift  to  democratic 
systems." 


Erene  Tcheng,  17 

“The  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  cause 
for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  take  notice  of  all 
aspects  of  each  new 
country.  Now,  instead  of 
only  one  nuclear  ar- 
senal, we  must  be 
aware  of  several.  I hope 
no  one  gets  trigger 
happy.” 


Jason  Davidson,  17 

“Other  communist 
countries,  if  the  breakup 
is  successful,  will  follow 
behind  them.  The 
breakup  will  also  cause 
the  Soviet  Union  to  have 
less  influence  over  the 
smaller  countries,  as  it 
used  to.” 


Sarah  Miles,  16 

“ . . .The  cold  war  of  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
and  the  nuclear  arms 
race  has  become  a pe- 
riod of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social 
change.  Who  knows 
how  the  breakup  will 
change  the  world? 

Some  say  that  capital- 
ism and  democracy  will 
prevail,  but  some  peo- 
ple still  think  the  world  is 
flat." 
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